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How Do We Educate for Democratic 
Leadership 
JoserH C. JURJEVICH, JR. 
The University of the State of New York 
KR 


ROBABLY the least controversial topic concerning our schools 

today is the matter of the school’s responsibility to educate for 
citizenship. There is likewise no obvious objection to our teaching 
youngsters to think as well as to read, write, speak, spell, and listen. 
Some say the most effective way to accomplish these ends calls for 
a return to traditional tried and true methods of teaching. Others 
say the situations which contribute to the development of basic 
and social skills can be found in the needs, interests, and problems 
of our youth. This is where controversy sometimes arises—when we 
talk of how best to achieve the aforementioned ends. 

In this writing we will consider just two of these goals. What 
kinds of experiences should we give students to develop excellence 
in the arts of (1) citizenship and (2) problem-solving? This 
might seem a rhetorical question and indeed it would be except 
for the differences of opinion concerning methods and materials to 
be used. There are those who believe we develop loyalty to democ- 
racy and skill in the democratic method by being told about the 
consequences of democratic social action. These people might 
even advocate developing deep emotional ties to the issues and 
figures involved in these actions. Others hold that we must pursue 
methods compatible with the desired ends because means deter- 
mine ends. These people say we must know and learn to use 
the kind of social action which led to the results we accept and 
believe good. Some advocates of this camp say materials in- 
volving the issues and personalities of our heritage properly 
used constitute the best learning for democratic life. I accept 
the second position, and its modification, as being more mean- 
ingful and effective for citizenship education. My attention in 
this piece will be directed to the description of a particular 
situation which I believe gave the students the opportunity 
to practice and learn the skills and attitudes we associate 
with good citizenship. The opportunity came in a junior high 
school core program which was based on large problem areas of 
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work considered significant for the student in today’s world. There 
was no specific content area designated for citizenship education. 


Wuo SHOULD TEACH THE SKILLS OF 
CITIZENSHIP AND THOUGHT 


Teaching the skills of citizenship and thought is not the responsi- 
bility of any one person in one particular subject or content area. 
It is the responsibility of all teachers in all areas. It follows then 
that all of us should seek and create situations which will give 
youngsters the chance to think about and to practice the kind of 
action a democrat takes in exercising his privileges, responsibilities, 
and duties of citizenship. There are, of course, many ways to do 
this and each teacher has an obligation to exploit any situation for 
its full value. The example used in this writing was a natural 
inasmuch as it grew out of student discussion of adolescent prob- 
lems. The consideration of adolescent problems was a part of 
the scope and sequence of study in the above mentioned core 


program. 


THE PROBLEM SITUATION 


On several occasions the students of this ninth-grade core class 
criticized the noon-hour recreational program. There seemed to 
be agreement that it was not operating as well as it might. Be- 
cause of the great interest in this common problem and because 
of its potentialities as an exercise in group problem-solving and 
democratic action, the teacher encouraged the students to consider 
seriously what they might do. At the same time, the teacher 
discussed the matter with the principal. His cooperation and 
approval of such a project were secured. This was done because 
such matters as recreational programs were and had been within 
the province of administrative responsibility. 

Growing out of this acceptance of the problem as a classroom 
undertaking, the first chore facing the youngsters was a full and 
complete definition of the problem. It was eventually defined as 
a lack of variety in the program and failure to consider the desires 
of the students it served. Heretofore noon-hour recreation had 
been limited to teacher-supervised dancing and socializing in the 
gymnasium. 

The definition of the problem, quite naturally, led to the 
gathering and organization of pertinent information. Youngsters 
of the core class went to each of the school’s eleven homerooms 
and discusssed the matter with the students. The members of each 
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homeroom were asked to consider the problem and to make sug- 
gestions for improving the program. From these suggestions 
the core class planned to glean the most desired and feasible 
recommendations for additional activities and changes. This 
resulted in a list of the kinds of things the youngsters of all home- 
rooms wanted to include in the noon-hour recreational program. 
Listed below are the most frequently requested activities and the 
number of students favoring the inclusion of each. Throughout 
these recommendations, one theme was evident—the students wanted 
more student participation in the program. 


ACTIVITIES REQUIRED BY STUDENTS FOR NOON-HOUR PROGRAM 


Number of Students Desiring 
Activity Inclusion of the Activity 
in the Program 


Sports 
oon ped it then eeednneededebenmen 126 
ID, nas ood noc ee ea ek neared eek wea 85 
WORN ccc escccccvccvececsessecccesseeesees 33 
Phage FOR occccccccccccccccccsccvccccssescces 17 
OUI 6a. o.s cakicdeccdcncscdaccvcscoessaveneseseesecs 167 
Lounge ROOM .......cccececccccccccesccccscccscees 45 
SE bt chet cuendhesidenskusunsaenetetenesesoce’ 39 
Free Reading and Study Hall .....................-. 25 
DIL £¢ichessununecdeedebnaenabaasebioaseesnees 17 


After reviewing the tabulated results, the class which had 
undertaken this problem-solving-citizenship-education-project chose 
a plan they thought best from amongst the possible alternatives. 
This tentative program included practically all of the most popular 
suggestions made by the students of the other junior high home- 
rooms. Everyone understood that the implementation of the pro- 
gram hinged on the teachers’ and administrator’s approval since 
the activity, as mentioned previously, had been considered an 
administrative function. Moreover, the decision was not the stu- 
dents’ alone to make. The problem involved the whole school. 

Following the design of the new plan, the class invited the 
principal to their homeroom to talk about the problem and to 
explain their plan to him. A period of negotiation and com- 
promise followed. Out of the negotiation and compromise came 
a budget of power for the students—permission to put their plan 
into effect. They were given a ten-day trial period with their new 
program. If at the end of that time it was judged to be suc- 
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cessful by the students, the teachers, and the administrator, the 
group could continue their program throughout the year. 
The plan as finally adopted was as follows: 


1. The activities began at 12:20. This was done to allow the 
youngsters enough time for lunch. It was found that most stu- 
dents finished lunch by 12:20 and the cafeteria was cleared by 
12:30. 

2. Each activity had a student supervisor whose duty it was to 
get from the checkroom the materials needed for the activity he 
was to supervise. These positions were rotated weekly as a means 
of giving everyone in the class the opportunity and responsibility 
of participating in the program’s operation. 

3. The gymnasium was used for badminton and volleyball on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, and for basketball shooting on 
Tuesday and Thursday. Ping pong was played on the stage of 
the gymnasium every day, and dancing was held in the basement 
hallway. The music was selected by the student supervisors as re- 
quested by the dancers. 

4. The library was used for free reading and study. One of the 
classrooms was used for reading censored comic books and as a 
lounge. Another was used for playing checkers and chaess. 


One may ask, and rightly so, if there were problems. Yes, 
there were the problems created by some students. These were 
not unexpected nor were they of any special significance. The 
most effective means of dealing with problems brought about by 
uncooperative students was what one might expect it to be—peer 
group disapproval. When one of the student supervisors found 
someone ignoring the rules, this student was summoned to the 
core class’ homeroom. He was shown the contract drawn up by 
the students and the principal and asked to help in making the 
program a success. If after an appeal of this sort some of these 
youngsters persisted in disruptive behavior, as they did in some 
cases, they then were denied participation in the activities for 
several days. This was within the authority of the group operat- 
ing the program. These measures were used more frequently 
during the first few weeks of the program’s operation than was 
found necessary later. However, there were significantly fewer 
problems under the new method of operation than there had been 
when the program was under teacher supervision. 

At the end of the trial period the program was judged success- 
ful by the students, the faculty, and the administrator. The 
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youngsters were allowed to continue their operation of the program 
throughout the year. Later they brought in the other nine-grade 
classes to help them in its supervision. This was done in order 
to give as many students as possible the opportunity of learning 
leadership, assuming responsibility, and actively participating in 
the life of the school. 


SoME CONCLUSIONS TO CONSIDER 


As educators concerned with prepetuation of a good life and of 
a good society, we should be concerned with means of continuing 
and expanding what we believe good. When the Soviet Union put 
the first Sputnik into orbit, some of our national leaders demanded 
an immediate crash program for the training of engineers and for 
missile development. ‘These same people were shortsighted on 
some other needs. There was no demand for crash programs in 
foreign languages, or for teacher recruitment, or for citizenship 
education. Make no mistake about it—the Soviets are as concerned 
with educating for the kind of citizen they need as they are with 
other phases of their national development and growth. If we are 
to compete with them, we must compete in all areas of endeavor. 

What is unusual or significant about the story related here? 
Undoubtedly it doesn’t seem unusual to some, but for others it 
may. We can see that the youngsters took intelligent action be- 
cause of a problem which concerned them. This was, then, an ex- 
ercise in thought. Secondly, they did something about a problem 
which concerned them as citizens of their school—their community. 
This was their right and responsibility as citizens of the school- 
community—to join in collective effort in seeking a solution to 
a common problem. 

In doing what was done, the youngsters experienced democratic 
action and group problem-solving. They discussed and defined 
their problem; gathered pertinent information; analyzed and 
criticized this information; established alternative courses of action 
as possible solutions to the problem; accepted one tentatively, 
subjected it to the test, and drew what conclusions they could 
from the action. The whole process involved a sharply-pointed, 
developmental discussion which is the highest and best kind of 
learning for democratic life. 

These youngsters wanted a chance to live as citizens of their 
school and to have a voice in policies and matters which concerned 
them. They provided the leadership which brought many more 
students into a common social action. This kind of leadership is 
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essential to democratic life—the kind of leadership which permits 
and encourages everyone to contribute as much good as possible 
in the pursuance of common goals. 

There are other things to which one could point as learnings 
in an experience such as the one described here. The ones con- 
sidered seem to me to be the most important. The skills needed 
for effective citizenship are learned responses which can be developed 
in all students. The teacher’s responsibility then is to create 
situations in which all students have an opportunity to practice 
and learn these skills. 

The teacher also has the responsibility to develop competence in 
the skills of reading, writing, speaking, spelling, and listening. 
These basic skills can be developed along with the exercise and 
use of the social skills described herein. Using the needs, interests, 
and problems of youth and the crucial problems which confront 
them and their society as the core of our school programs, we can 
develop the basic and social skills demanded by the furtherance 
of our way of life. This, of course, implies the use of the demo- 
cratic group method and a problem-centered approach to the 
study of the areas mentioned above. This is important because 
doubt, confusion, and perplexity are pre-conditions of thought. 
Likewise, solution-seeking research is an interesting and, quite nat- 
urally, a highly motivating and purposive method of developing 
the ability to read as well as proficiency in library skills, Noting 
from research, organizing what has been noted, writing reports, 
and telling others of findings all contribute to excellence in the 
development of basic skills. 





Honors Classes in Social Studies 


CARLOS DE ZAFRA, JR. 
Oharlotte High School, Rochester, New York 


KX 


Be ny-oghe years ago, he who advocated homogeneous grouping 
in the social studies was but a voice in the wilderness;! yet 
today such grouping is not only strongly advocated by the Conant 
Report, the Rockefeller Report, State Departments of Education, 
teachers’ groups, parents’ groups, and even students themselves, 
but it is also being increasingly put into actual practice in class- 
rooms across the nation. Thanks to Sputnik, Americans at long 
last have begun to realize that they are engaged in their Armaged- 
don on a much more complex and sophisticated field than that of 
physical battle.? 

Democracy in education does not mean giving the same cur- 
riculum to everyone, but, rather, giving everyone the full educa- 
tional opportunities from which he is most capable of benefiting. 
In the world of the 1960's, America’s schools must continue to do 
their recognized job of educating the masses up to each individual's 
full potential; but in addition, we now recognize that if our society 
is to survive and to develop fully on all fronts, then we must 
certainly and especially cultivate the “able and willing” students to 
their unique heights of creativity and leadership. To remedy 
America’s traditionally profligate neglect of the full potential of its 
most gifted students, homogeneous groupings is imperative; and 
since it is more practicable for most schools and school systems to 
have their “honors classes” approach the 20% of their pupil 
population that are “academically talented” rather than be limited 
to only the 3% that are truly “gifted,” it is to this 20% that this 
article directs its attention. 


WHEN AND How To Group 


Since the natural curiosity of a child is fundamental to his learn- 
ing, the sooner in his school life a youngster’s special academic 
talents are identified and consciously cultivated, the better for 
the youngster and for society. In my experience, the argument that 
such grouping of the academically talented pupils breeds intellec- 
tual snobbery is simply not true. On the contrary, the gifted 
child’s association with his intellectual peers helps to prevent the 
emergence of disparaging comparisons. Certainly pupils should 
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be homogeneously grouped at each grade level of the secondary 
school for their academic subjects, and the process of identification 
should be continuous. 

Grouping in the high school should be by departments or sub- 
jects, not by “block grouping,” to the end that no student shall, 
as a general rule, have more than two honors classes. This is be- 
cause few students are equally talented or interested in all areas, 
and because a student’s interest in an honors program should not 
be killed by an inordinate workload. Such grouping of students 
and the scheduling of homogeneous classes is admittedly an added 
chore for administrators, but it is one which they should no 
longer avoid performing and performing well. Because such 
grouping is not feasible in the too-small high school, Dr. Conant 
is quite correct when he recommends that America’s 21,000 high 
schools be reduced to about 12,600 by combining the smaller schools 
into larger ones. 

Criteria for grouping the academically talented must be both 
objective and subjective. For each pupil, such things should be 
considered as standardized group and individual I. Q. tests, reading- 
comprehension tests, and social-studies achievement tests; past 
records in the social studies; job and home demands; status of 
health; emotional stability; anecdotal records; self-directiveness; 
perseverence; power of sustained concentration; and ability to 
handle abstractions. Placement in an honors class should be by 
committee decision, with parental approval and pupil desire, subject 
to change in the light of the pupil’s performance. 


SPECIAL OBJECTIVES 

Since about half our academically talented pupils do not now 
go on to college, a prime objective is the creation for them of a 
classroom environment conducive to the development of the egg- 
head. These are the pupils who especially respond to expressions 
of encouragement, of appreciation, of the satisfactions that come 
from finding one’s full role in life, of expanding opportunities for 
women in the professions, and of the possibilities of earning college 
scholarships. The “mucker pose” (the courting of peer approval at 
the expense of their own intellectual development) must give way 
to the sparkling joy of learning, thinking, and intellectually grow- 
ing to the reasonable limits of their capacities. The thrill of such 
learning is inherently lacking in the heterogeneous class. In this 
“revolution of higher expectations” for these talented pupils, fine 
young minds find their natural element and literally express their 
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satisfaction in such words as, “I never knew [ could enjoy studying 
so much!”. Only by conscious effort on our part is their desire 


fully whetted for personal fulfillment and further education. 

In this cold-war world of ours, it is fully as imperative to up- 
grade the teaching of social studies as it is the teaching of mathe- 
matics and science; for whatever a student’s ultimate vocational 
goal, it is especially in the social studies that he finds his perspec- 
tive, his sense of values, his own directions within the human ex- 
perience. For society's sake, it is essential that these able youngsters 
dedicate their considerable talents to constructive, humanitarian 
purposes, not to evil or selfish ends. These potential leaders in all 
fields of human activity must be helped to find the moral courage 
to cultivate inner values; to distinguish the real from the phoney, 
and to act upon such distinctions; to be genuine individualists, 
yet be able to cooperate constructively in group undertakings; and 
to do the ethically right thing when the wrong can be so easy and 
so tempting. Of all pupils, these are the ones who need to be 
“set afire” for creative service and selfless leadership, within whom 
must be cultivated a social conscience. 

Since these are the pupils who are college bound and who 
ultimately will have ideas worth communicating to their fellow 
men, there is a priority on the cultivation of their powers of criti- 
cal thinking and clear, effective, efficient communication. These 
two inseparable skills involve such things as a keen sense of 
semantics, the ability to inform oneself about anything which in- 
terests one, the habit of much serious and reflective reading, and 
practice in evaluating and organizing material so that generaliza- 
tions come quickly and accurately. With these students, there is 
always a premium on depth of thought with clarity of expression, 
and upon expressions of originality. Appropriate means to these 
ends are found in the writing of such things as creative term 
reports, historical plays, and both first-hand and vicarious ex- 
position; by the collecting by students of their own personal 
libraries; by their participation in a variety of oral activities; and 
by their participation in approved and worthwhile contests. Ex- 
cellence of performance must always be insisted upon. Obviously, 
these students should early master typing and some form of speed- 
writing as basic tools for expediting their work, thus promoting 
efficiency and efficacy in their study habits. 

A recent survey at Dartmouth College revealed that two-thirds 
of the Sophomore Class wished that reading requirements in high 
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school had been more demanding. Since the reading comprehen- 
sion of talented students is excellent, the texts used can be more 
advanced, multiple texts can be used, and there can be much adult 
enrichment material. For these youngsters, sets of appropriate 
supplementary books and pamphlets are essential. Fine minds can 
also be introduced to fine minds via selected paperbacks,* opinion 
periodicals, appropriate biographies, and content publications. A 
bibliography of carefully-selected titles available in the school 
library is a great help. Adult news magazines should be standard 
fare for these students in the upper senior-high grades for their 
habit-forming value as well as for their weekly news content. An 
adequate classroom reference library should be handy for ready use. 


GIFTED TEACHERS 

It is apparent that academically talented pupils require teachers 
who are a big cut above the average in such things as breadth of 
background, scholarship, objectivity, initiative, enthusiasm, and 
facility with pedagogical techniques. Teachers of the academi- 
cally gifted should themselves be ethical, intellectually curious, 
courageous, idealistic, creative, sensitive, well-adjusted, and stimu- 
lating. The teacher of these pupils does not hear “recitations”; he 
is, rather, the catalyst, the instigator, the helper, the Socratic 
questioner, the conductor of “musicians” who potentially play 
better than he, the inspirer, the provoker, the resource person. It 
is by purposefully challenging and stretching their full abilities 
that the teacher of these pupils earns their respect and lasting 
gratitude. 

The competent teacher must have much latitude in developing 
content, procedures, and resources for and with these talented 
youngsters. Their curriculum should not be just more work, and 
it should never be “busy work”; but it should probe deeper and 
wider than does the usual bill of fare. Emphasis should be on the 
meanings of things rather than upon rote memorization, Courses 
for these youngsters may well be “idea” courses based on a gradu- 
ated series of concepts. All pupils forget facts; but the generaliza- 
tions, insights, and interpretations which they arrive at via meaning- 
ful facts will determine their approach to life and their handling 
of both personal and societal crises. Historical facts for these 
pupils are not studied per se, for specifics have a significance 
beyond themselves. There is, rather, a focus on the crises of history 
at which basic forces came to a head, and in which there is oppor- 
tunity for analysis of people and issues that were controversial. 
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There is, also, opportunity for analysis of people and issues that 
are controversial in the pupils’ present world. Talented pupils 
can become adept at seeing relationships between past and present 
events, and their critical analysis of contemporary society is a 
necessary first step toward their making a better world for them- 
selves and the rest of humanity. 


FURTHER TECHNIQUES 

A teacher becomes quite conscious of appropriate techniques 
for talented students if he teaches both a regular class and an honors 
class in the same subject during the same school year. He learns, 
for example, that class time saved from unnecessary drill and from 
superfluous visual aids (both of which are necessary with regular 
and low-ability classes) can be put to better uses with his more 
academic pupils, such as more individual oral reports, symposiums, 
forums, and panel discussions. In these discussions of issues, con- 
cepts, and trends there is a conscious emphasis upon the pupils’ 
active involvement, rather than upon a more passive type of 
learning. Honors pupils need ready access to libraries, conference 
rooms, and duplicating equipment. Some schools are experiment- 
ing with double-period sessions to break away from the too-short 
forty-five or fifty-minute periods for these pupils with a long in- 
terest span. Where such classes are small, the seminar type of 
learning becomes practicable. In more orthodox situations, poten- 
tial teachers may well be encouraged to take over classes as “cadet 
teachers.” 

Talented pupils benefit greatly from the use of community 
resources such as public lectures, visiting celebrities, programs 
and projects of local cultural groups, and field trips for such 
things as the first-hand study of local and state governments in 
action. It is good practice for them to take succinct and well- 
organized notes from fast speakers and to report their learnings 
and reactions back to the class. 

Interschool study groups of honor students which involve several 
joint meetings per school year (one in the fall for the mutual 
selection of topics to be researched, and two in the spring for the 
exchange of delegations to present their findings and to arrive 
at an expression of conclusions) is an especially appropriate and 
challenging procedure for talented students. 

These students can handle larger assignments for longer periods 
of time; and the wise teacher will invite their fertile, creative minds 
to set their own goals and to follow their own predilections insofar 
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as feasible. Thus one pupil will become the class expert on 
emergent Africa, another will consult a special goldmine of original 
sources for his term report, and yet another will relate the develop- 
ment of Western music to the creativeness of the Renaissance. 
As part of their apprenticeship as responsible community leaders, 
a student committee may prepare a meaningful program for 
presentation before adult community groups. 

Responsible service to the community can go further. Adult 
public forums can be organized and sponsored for community en- 
lightenment. Local histories and handbooks on the functioning 
of local government can be written and published where they do 
not already exist. Service to social agencies, leadership in school 
and community C.A.R.E. drives, active participation in interna- 
tional pen-pal correspondence, the formulation of class opinions for 
state legislators and congressmen—all are activities which tend to 
widen horizons and deepen experiences. There are also roles of 
leadership in student government and school service organizations 
which have their educative values. 

Classroom tests for talented pupils should make greater use of 
the carefully-phrased essay quesion, for these are the “power” 
questions that demand original thinking with facts already learned. 
These are the questions which point up the larger concepts, the 
basis understandings; which require the perception of interrelation- 
ships of generalizations, of interpretations; which demand selected 
and well-organized specifics in support of conclusions. In order that 
talented pupils and their parents shall not ask, “Why risk a ‘C’ or 
a ‘D’ in an honors group when it is a sure ‘A’ in a regular class?”, 
it must be expected that these pupils will run heavily to A’s and B’s. 
In New York State where both regular and honors classes take the 
same Regents Final Examinations, my classroom tests are made up 
of questions from old Regents Examinations, and they are marked 
according to Regents standards throughout the year. Thus, in- 
evitably, there are many A’s and B’s in my honors classes, and 
honors pupils are less likely to feel that my marking system dis- 
criminates against them. 


CONCLUSION 


Our public schools have long served almost exclusively the 
interests of the average and retarded pupils; America’s greatest new 
students whose self-fulfillment will, after all, return the greatest 
hope now lies in the current surge of attention to the talented 
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dividends to the society that provides the schools. The ground 
has been broken; now, let the structure be built! 


* See “Homogeneous Grouping in the Social Studies” by Carlos de Zafra, Jr., 
Social Education, Nov. 1940. 

* Additional random evidence that increased attention is now being given 

to some of the secondary schools’ academically talented youngsters: 

A—In 1958, the New York State Department of Education issued 2 129 pp. 
booklet entitled 56 Practices for the Gifted from Secondary Schools of 
New York State. 

B—The North Central Association has 100 schools participating in a 
project for “superior and talented” students. 

C—On an increasing number of college campuses, gifted high-school juniors 
and seniors are attending specified classes, seminars, and summer work- 
shops before their college matriculation. 

D—The number of candidates for the Advanced Placement Examinations 
in history jumped from 266 in 1956 to 1,760 in 1959. 

E-—In October, 1959, the New York State Department of Education re- 
leased a bulletin entitled The Advanced Placement Program in Ameri- 
can History. 

F—On the basis of experience with “Wide Horizons” programs on college 
campuses for talented secondary-school youngsters, it has been officially 
proposed that the Education Defense Act of 1961 carry a federal ap- 
propriation to develop further college and university seminar-type pro- 
grams for high-school students of exceptional ability. 

* We would do well to note that Russia has been authoritatively called the 

“. . . land where the intellectual is more revered than the movie actress or 
sports champion.” E. J. Simmons, Atlantic Monthly, Oct. 1959, p. 74. 

* Paperbound Books in Print is a twice-a-year bibliography published by 

the R. R. Bowker Co., 62 West 45th Street, N. Y. City 36 @ $2.00. 

It is most convenient to order paperbacks through a single mail-order house 
which handles the titles of many publishers, such as the Book Mail 
Service, Box 363, Jamaica, New York. I have found that a composite 
class order twice each school year helps greatly to individualize the 
enrichment-reading program of talented pupils. 














Helping Social Studies Teachers to 
Improve Instruction 


NELDA DAvis 
Prince George’s County, Maryland 


KA 


O HELP teachers improve instruction is the primary pur- 
pose of superivision. Agreement can rather easily be secured 
for this statement. How to accomplish this goal, on the other 
hand, brings differing opinions, since many factors influence the 
methods used and the success obtained. These factors may be 
divided into two groups, professional and physical. The pro- 
fessional factors are pre-service training of the teachers, the general 
attitude in the system towards supervision, the working relation- 
ship between the principals and the supervisors; and the physical 
are the size of the system, distance between schools, geographic 
location of the system, ease with which professional meetings can 
be arranged, the schedules in various schools. 
Another point of agreement is the use of in-service training as 
a method of helping teachers to grow professionally. But, again, 
how such meetings are planned will vary with the school system. 
Many times the circumstances unique in a particular situation will 
cast the mould for the in-service program. So it is for the senior 
high school social studies teachers in Prince George’s County, 
Maryland. 


UNIQUE CHARACTERISTICS 
Most of the circumstances that create problems in planning an 
in-service program are caused either directly or indirectly by geo- 
graphic location. Prince George’s County adjoins the District of 
Columbia on the northeast and southeast. This location has in- 
fluenced the county and the school system in several ways. 


1. Population Growth 
To quote from a booklet prepared by two civic groups: 

“With the present century urban development began. By 1940 
the population had grown to 89,400, by 1950 to 194,182, and by 
1959 to 347,000. The growth of the county took place almost 
entirely in the suburban area nearest to the District of Columbia. 
In 1950 more than 90% of the population lived in this area. Esti- 
mates based on employment statistics reveal that in 1950 more 
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than three quarters of the employed residents of Prince George's 
County work in the District of Columbia. Of these, the largest 
group are employed by the federal government. Agriculture, for 
two centuries the means of livelihood for the people of the County, 
has ceased to dominate the economy. The trends of urbanization 
and dependence upon federal government employment are ex- 
pected to continue.”? 

The impact on the school system is shown by these enrollment 
figures: in 1939-40, 17,745 students; in 1959-60, 64,973. Even with 
a long-range plan for school buildings, this increase in enrollment 
has caused overcrowding and in some schools double sessions and 
an extended day. This, in turn, has made county-wide after 
school meetings either difficult or impossible. 


2. Teacher Turnover 

It is normal in this county to have a 20% turnover among the 
teachers. Many of our women teachers are in this area for the 
period of time that their husbands are stationed here in some 
governmental service. Many excellent teachers are thus secured. 
It is evident, however, that the problem of in-service training 
increases. 
3. Distance between Schools 

Another geographic factor, not directly connected with the 
district, is the distance between schools. Approximately forty 
miles separate the high school in the northern end of the county 
from the one in the southern end. Nine other high schools are 
located within the 486.17 square miles in the county. 


4. County Organization of Schools 

A characteristic both geographic and historic is the county 
organization of the schools. In 1865 the state system of education 
was established with a Board of Education in each of the counties 
under a State Board of Education and a State Superintendent. 
This organization by counties differs from the usual practice in other 
states with their many local independent school districts. The 
State of Maryland has 24 school systems-$23 counties and the City 
of Baltimore. 


SOME SOLUTIONS TO THE PROBLEM 


While it is evident that these circumstances are unique to this 
particular area, some of the answers to the problem may work 
in other systems. In addition to the regularly scheduled all day 
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county wide meetings for all teachers, three plans are followed 
for in-service training of the social studies teachers in the senior 
high schools. 


1. Content Seminars 


The state requires that all teachers renew their certificates by 
earning six credits periodically. The pattern has been established 
in the county to have courses offered by the school system that 
meet these requirements. With the purpose of helping teachers 
to keep abreast with the newest research in the field of American 
history, a seminar was planned with the assistance of the Service 
Center for the Teachers of History, a service of the American 
Historical Association. 

Beginning in October ten three-hour weekly sessions in the 
evening were held. Approximately half of the time was reserved 
for the talk by the speaker and the remainder for questions and 
discussion from the teachers. That time-honored American custom 
of the coffee break was not forgotten. Again our location favored 
us in that the Library of Congress is a drawing card to many 
professors on leave for research. A number of our speakers were 
drawn from this list. This fact, however, should not deter other 
systems in a seemingly less favored situation from using the resources 
at hand. In many areas the Service Center is able to assist in this 
problem. 

A second content seminar for the spring is on economics planned 
especially for the teachers of Problems of Democracy. Somewhat 
the same plan as the one for the American history seminar will be 
used. 


2. In-Service Study Groups on Methods 


It is the firm belief of this supervisor that the either/or approach 
to the question of content and method in the social studies is un- 
realistic. Both food and water are needed to sustain life. So, also, 
knowledge of the subject area and understanding of the ways by 
which students learn are essential for good teaching. Under the 
circumstances already explained, regular county-wide meetings of 
senior high school social studies teachers for in-service training are 
well nigh impossible. With the cooperation of the principals, 
however, regular monthly study groups on methods are held in 
the individual schools. 

The high schools within the county vary in many ways: located 
in rural areas or in thickly settled suburban areas; a combination 
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junior-senior high school or a three year senior high school; a school 
population with 54% going to college or one with 18% college 
bound; a faculty composed of few new teachers or one with the 
majority new to the system; a social studies department with 15 
teachers or one with two teachers. In choosing areas to be studied, 
these differences were considered. 

Each department decided which subjects to study. It soon be- 
came apparent that, while the emphasis would be different, the 
topics were quite similar. And they all fitted easily into the over-all 
subject of individualizing instruction. Within this framework 
such topics as unit and lesson planning, assignments, evaluation, 
the slow student, the academically talented, problem solving, 
grouping, use of resource materials were discussed. Procedures vary 
depending on the experience of the individual members of the 
department and the types of problems. 


3. Peripatetic Professional Library 


The county has an adequate professional library. To go to this 
library, however, is not always easy for the teacher. Therefore, 
a library of social studies books and pamphlets on methods and 
related areas goes to the teacher in the automobile of the super- 
visor. As a beginning the following books in quantities from one 
copy to ten are available: 


Anderson, Howard R., and Linquist, E. F., Selected Test Items in American 
History, Fourth Edition. National Council for the Social Studies. 1957 

Carpenter, Helen McCracken, ed., Skills in Social Studies. Twenty-fourth 
Yearbook, National Council for the Social Studies. 1953 

Fersh, George L., Ed., The Problems Approach and the Social Studies. 
National Council for the Social Studies. 1955 

Gavian, Ruth, ed., The Social Education of the Academically Talented. 
National Council for the Social Studies. 1958 

Gross, Richard E. and Zeleny, Leslie D. Educating Citizens for Democracy. 
Oxford University Press. 1958 

James, Preston E. ed., New Viewpoints in Geography Twenty-ninth Year- 
book, National Council for the Social Studies. 1959 

Morse, Horace T. and McCune, George H., Selected Items for the Testing 
of Study Skills and Critical Thinking. National Council for the Social Studies. 
1957 

Price, Roy A., New Viewpoints in the Social Sciences. Twenty-eighth Year- 
book, National Council for the Social Studies. 1959 

Wesley, Edgar B., and Wronski, Stanley, Teaching Social Studies in High 
Schools. Fourth Edition. D. C. Heath and Co. 1958 

West, Edith, editor, Improving the Teaching of World History. Twentieth 
Yearbook. National Council for the Social Studies. 1949. 


Also, complete sets of the How-To-Do-It Series of the National 
Council for the Social Studies. 
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FUTURE PLANs 
To improve such a project regular evaluation by the teachers 


and the supervisor is needed. Any merit that the program may 
have would be lost if a rigid pattern were set. Certain modifica- 
tions are now planned within each of the three parts of the in- 
service program. Before the year is over it may become evident 
that other changes are needed. The ones now considered are: 


l. 


Through the cooperative efforts of the Board of Education and 
the University of Maryland, which is in our county, special 
content courses in the social studies will be scheduled by the 
University. Beginning in September, 1960, a graduate course in 
geography will be offered by the Department of Geography, 
planned especially for the social studies teachers of Prince 
George’s County. Other subject areas will be planned for 
succeeding years. 


. A different type of organization for the study groups may be 


necessary in some schools in order to prevent repetition. Where 
the number of inexperienced teachers justifies it, special meet- 
ings for them will be scheduled. 


. More teacher involvement, in addition to participation in dis- 


cussion, will be included. A certain type of security on the part 
of the teachers, which was built up during this first year, is a 
necessary foundation for such involvement. 

Meetings scheduled during the school day usually bring better 
results than those that meet at the close of school. This year 
when it was possible the principal scheduled social studies 
teachers so that the largest number had their planning periods 
at the same time. It is hoped that this can be done in more 
schools for the coming school year. In addition, the teachers 
in other departments and the social studies teachers worked out 
a cooperative plan by which they would take each others classes 
during the meeting period. 


. More books will be added to the library. In some cases this 


will be additional copies of books found to be particularly 
helpful. While it is difficult to appraise accurately this part 
of the in-service program, it has brought favorable comments 
from the teachers. If the checking out of books is a criterion, 
then the Peripatetic Professional Library is a success. 


CONCLUSION 
Good supervision and good teaching have some characteristics 


in common. The teacher and the supervisor consider the differ- 
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ences and the potential of the individuals with whom they work. 
They accept the fact, while still retaining hope, that it rarely, 
if ever, possible to be 100% successful in the job of teaching. And 
particularly they know that there is no one best way to accomplish 
the goal of both groups—more effective learning. 


*Know Your Country Government. Facts About Prince George’s County, 
Maryland. College Park, Maryland Branch, American Association of Uni- 


versity Women and League of Women Voters of Prince George’s County. 
1959 




















Thought and Deed in Social Studies 
Teaching 


Louis M. VANARIA 
The State University of New York, College of Education at Cortland 
a 


WIDE GAP exists between our knowledge about objectives, 

curriculum and methods of teaching social studies and the 
application of that knowledge in the high school classroom. The 
best authority for this statement is the classroom teacher himself. 
Our vicarious experience with the literature of social education and 
our direct experience with students must reenforce the notion that 
this gap (or lag) requires us to examine regularly where we have 
been and where we are going. It is no closely guarded secret that 
high school youth dislike social studies more than most other sub- 
ject fields. The textbook-centered course usually robs the class- 
room of its rich potential as the moulder of good citizens. Instead 
of stimulation, enthusiasm, teamwork, shared goals, and satisfied 
needs, the student trudges to his desk and begins a daily ritual 
of verbalized recitation and regurgitation of the factual detail in 
yesterday’s reading assignment. 

Teachers are not oblivious to the resentment of bored students. 
The ineffective teacher is an unhappy human being. Instead of 
gaining satisfaction from one of the world’s noblest professions, the 
harried pedagogue groans at the alarm clock and greets the final 
bell on Fridays with the same sigh of relief uttered by the now- 
gleeful horde dashing for the exit. 

Unrealistic objectives, antiquated curriculum organization, 
sterile methods, and unbalanced testing and valuation procedures 
have been the object of highly vocal criticism. Arthur Bestor, 
history professor at the University of Illinois, past president and 
currently on the board of directors of the Council for Basic Edu- 
cation has deplored the establishment of the social studies move- 
ment in our secondary schools and regards “social stew” as the 
product of a conspiracy of professional educationists.1 School 
administrators must share the blame and responsibility of assign- 
ing teachers with little or no background and training in social 
studies to instruct classes in world geography, American history, 
world history, and other social sciences. Good teaching requires 
a broad range of understanding in the areas of content. Equally 
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important, says Quillen, “Teachers need a theory of education that 
is based on a knowledge of contemporary culture, the values of 
American democracy, and the nature of individual growth and 
development. Without basic theory, methods are sterile and be- 
come ends in themselves. .. . An ounce of theory, properly under- 
stood, can breed a barrel of practice.’ 

Perhaps, therefore, our fault lies in inadequate teacher educa- 
tion and pre-service courses. A larger number of beginning teachers 
have had only survey courses in the social sciences. Many teacher 
education programs are heavily weighted in pedagogy to the neglect 
of actual study in specific content areas. Although graduates of 
a teachers college may satisfy certification requirements in the field 
designated as “social studies,” they may be totally or inadequately 
prepared to teach a specific course. It is not unusual in New 
York State, for example, to find the required junior high school 
course in New York State History and Geography taught by a 
teacher with no formal training in state or local history. Athletic 
coaches who can qualify under state regulations for teaching one 
or another of the academic subjects have great appeal to budget- 
conscious administrators. The result quite frequently is a history 
class taught by a person whose athletic skills qualify him as an All- 
American, but whose training in history is minor.® 

Perhaps we need to experiment more in the social studies 
methods course. In the spring of 1958, Idaho State College initiated 
a program to test whether or not the persons best trained in the 
various subject matter fields, when they are interested and willing, 
are the best persons to teach the methods of their individual sub- 
jects.* 

The methods course in the Department of the Teaching of 
Social Studies at Teachers College, Columbia University is the 
shared responsibility of professors whose major fields are in history, 
geography, and other social sciences rather than in education. Pro- 
fessor Jewett, of Ohio State University, has urged a methods course 
“based on the conviction that a single pupose, namely the de- 
liberate and persistent promotion of reflective thinking on the part 
of pupils, should control the teaching of the social studies in 
secondary schools.”® Hunt and Metcalf made a major contribution 
to the literature of reflective teaching, but there is no evidence to 
indicate that their work has received the widespread attention it 
deserves.® 

If we allow the finger of guilt to remain pointed at the pre- 
service education of secondary school teachers of the social studies, 
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what guidelines can we use for constructive action? Required read- 
ing is the report and recommendation of the Committee on Teacher 
Education and Certification of the National Council for the Social 
Studies.?_ Following a listing of ‘Desirable Competencies for the 
Social Studies Teacher,” the report recommends both qualitative 
and quantitative aspects of a pre-service program. One-third of the 
undergraduate program would be in the area of general education 
including at least 15 semester hours in the social sciences. A social 
science major would include a minimum of 48 semester hours to 
provide both depth of concentration (at least 25 hours in either 
history or one of the other social sciences) and breadth (approxi- 
mately 24 hours in at least three of the social disciplines other than 
the one chosen for major concentration). A minimum program of 
18 semester hours in professional education would be designed to: 
develop understanding in each of five broad areas: (1) The his- 
torical role and function of the school in the American social order; 
(2) Contemporary philosophies of education with particular con- 
cern that all students should develop a well-balanced, working 
philosophy of education; (3) The nature of the learner and the 
learning process; (4) Methods of teaching the high school social 
studies; and (5) Student teaching in the social studies field under 
competent supervision. 

Gross and Zeleny, unhappy because “each day in their civic 
education classes thousands of young Americans face only a 
bivouac with boredom,” suggest possible improvements “within 
the context of current school programs. The point of attack must 
be the individual instructor. . . . The continued survival of free 
nations depends upon youth learning democratic ways of life— 
and these must be learned in such a manner that they satisfy youth 
needs in the process. For only when what is learned has meaning 
in terms of need will youth desire to defend free society against 
all challengers. Obviously, it is a major job of teachers of the 
social studies to teach society’s expectations in such a manner that 
there is developed a favorable attitude toward them.”® There is 
widespread agreement that the social studies teacher’s task is made 
more vital, significant, and difficult because we are living in a 
time of troubles. Few periods in history have demanded so much 
from our schools. 

Reflecting the fact that “the times demand a searching view 
of our program of studies and the bases of selection on which it 
rests,” the National Council for the Social Studies in 1955 estab- 
lished a Committee on Concepts and Values. Objectives give 
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direction and meaning to every educational undertaking. “Method, 
like knowledge, must be conceived, applied, and appraised in terms 
of purpose.”® We need desperately a guide for the selection of con- 
tent in the social studies. How many teachers “teach” every chapter 
in the textbook, thus surrendering the selection of content to 
authors and publishers whose criteria are conditioned by national 
sales appeal? “The problem of selection is a constant one for 
all teachers,” says Professor McCutcheon. “The content which 
could be taught is always larger than the time available, and the 
criterion of importance is only a prelimanary consideration. ‘Im- 
portant to what or to whom?’ imposes the real value question.”!° 
The Committee proposed that the social studies curriculum from 
kindergarten through junior college be derived from 14 goals of 
the American people which would serve as themes by which content 
should be selected and justified. Examination of curriculum guides, 
syllabi, and resource units in any teaching materials collection 
or curriculum materials library will confirm the fact that most 
statements of objectives contribute not to understanding and per- 
spective but to confusion. Clearly we have a need to state a few 
important objectives concisely, clearly, and succinctly to guide crea- 
tive teaching. 

Finally, we need to close ranks as a sub-group in the profession. 
No better vehicle for in-service growth and professional service 
exists than the National Council for the Social Studies. It is the 
only national organization devoted to the advancement of the pro- 
fessional interests and competence of social studies teachers at all 
grade levels.!2 The history of the Council since its establishment 
in 1921 reflects the organization’s chief concern with professional 
services. Scholarship and many related research activities, both 
in academic subjects and in education, changing needs of society 
and of children and youth, patterns of curriculum organization, 
problems of teaching and needs of teachers—all fall within the 
scope of the Council’s concern. Although the Council has given 
greatest attention to the junior and senior high grades, it has by 
no means neglected, especially in recent years, the primary and 
intermediate grades, programs for the two years after high school, 
or both the general education and the specialized programs of 
teachers colleges and graduate professional schools. 

As a department of the National Education Association, the 
Council has its headquarters in the NEA Building in Washington. 
From its beginning the Council has had a national membership. 
Gradually it has developed affiliation with regional, state, and local 
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groups. A House of Delegates composed of representatives of affili- 
ated councils provides a means for local councils to participate 
actively in the development of a national program and professional 
leadership. The annual meetings of the Council utilize the serv- 
ices and competencies of the membership, are an important source 
of practical help for many teachers, and provide opportunities 
for the sharing of ideas and experiences with invited specialists. 

The Council has been an important source of professional 
publications, including its journal, yearbooks, bulletins, a cur- 
riculum series, a “How to Do It” series, and many cooperatively 
published projects. The voluntary work of Council committees 
enables the Council to exceed by far the apparent limitations of 
its financial resources. 

Anyone familiar with the publications, programs, and activities 
of the National Council benefits from one of the sturdiest bridges 
connecting thought and deed in social studies. 


* Arthur Bestor, Educational Wastelands: The Retreat from Learning in 
Our Public Schools. Urbana: The University of Illinois Press, 1953, p. 106; 
Arthur Bestor, The Restoration of Learning. New York: Knopf, 1955, p. 143. 

*I. James Quillen, “Successful Teaching in the Social Studies,” in Jack 
Allen, ed., The Teacher of the Social Studies. 23rd Yearbook, National 
Council for the Social Studies, Washington, D. C., 1952, p. 12. 

* Hazle C. Wolf, “The Secondary School History Teacher,” Social Educa- 
tion; vol. XXI (October, 1957), pp. 258-259. 

*Joan Markley Todd, “An Experiment in Teacher Training,” Social 
Education, vol. XXIII (May, 1959), pp. 213-214. 

* Robert E. Jewett, “A Social Studies Methods Course,” Social Education, 
vol. XXII (October, 1958), p. 293. 

® Maurice P. Hunt and Lawrence E. Metcalf, Teaching High School Social 
Studies. New York: Harper, 1955. 471 pp. 

™Report of the NCSS Committee on Teacher Education and Certifica- 
tion,” Social Education, vol. XXIII (May, 1959), pp. 228-230. 

®Richard E. Gross and Leslie D. Zeleny, eds., Educating Citizens for 
Democracy: Curriculum and Instruction in Secondary Social Studies. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1958, pp. 8-26. 

®* American Historical Association, Commission on the Social Studies, Con- 
clusions and Recommendations of the Commission. New York: Scribner’s, 1934, 

. 69. 

1°S. P. McCutcheon, “Concepts and Values as the, Basis for Content,” Social 
Education, vol. XXII (February, 1958), p. 73. 

“For an earlier view, see Ernest Horn, Methdds of Instruction in the 
Social Studies. New York: Scribner's, 1937, ch. 1. | 

12 Louis M. Vanaria, “The National Council for the Social Studies: A 
Voluntary Organization for Professional Service,” unpublished Ph.D. thesis, 
Columbia University, 1958. 











The Team Approach to Social Science 
Teaching 


GeEorcE G. BRUNTZ 
San Jose State Oollege 
mx 
HERE is a great stirring in the teaching profession as in all 
areas of life. This stirring may be the prelude to an entirely 
new approach to the teaching of the major academic subjects 
in our secondary schools. No group of teachers is more anxious and 
more willing to improve the techniques of teaching than the Social 
Science teachers. No group is doing more “soul searching” than 
the people in this area of study. 

In nearly every state in the union since 1952 State-wide com- 
mittees have been organized to evaluate practices and to make 
recommendations for the improvement of the teaching of the 
social studies in the secondary schools. The very fact that these 
studies are being made indicates dissatisfaction with the present 
methods or present approach to the social sciences. 

The social science teachers are the first to recognize the need 
for a new approach to their subjects. They know what has been 
going on in the school and classroom that has prevented effective 
teaching and they are ready “for a change.” Not that they are 
willing to drop the old and blindly take on the new. But they are 
willing to experiment, to implement, to check and double-check. 

One of the greatest weaknesses in social science teaching is 
the monotony of teaching small groups of 25 to 30 people five or six 
times a day. There is duplication and waste of the teacher’s time. 
Vith five or six classes to face every day the teacher has little time 
for class preparation, for thought as to the techniques to be used 
to meet a variety of classroom situations and for broad reading of 
subject-matter material. The teacher has been required to face 
a quantity situation and not a quality situation. 

A number of schools have taken seriously the challenge of the 
Commission on Experimental Study of the Utilization of the 
Staff in the Secondary School* which made its report in 1959. 
Aided by the Ford Foundation and sponsored by the National 


* Images of the Future, Commission on the Experimental Study of the 
Utilization of the staff in thte Secondary School. Copies may be obtained free 
of charge by writing to the Commission, 200 Gregory Hall, Urbana, III. 
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Association of Secondary School Principals, this commission en- 
courages the quest for quality teaching in the secondary school. 

Principals and social science teachers are recognizing that in 
order to improve the quality of teaching certain changes need to 
be made in the social science classroom. For one thing, they agree 
that the classroom must be freed of “busy work” such as ticket- 
selling, filling out endless forms, graduation “activities,” paper 
drives and driver training responsibilities. Secondly, it is recog- 
nized that more time must be given the social science teacher to 
prepare subject matter and techniques of teaching. Six periods, or 
even five periods, of teaching in a six or seven-period school day, 
plus counselling, conferences, extra-curricular activities, not to men- 
tion the routine work connected with attendance records, etc.— 
all this leaves very little time for the teacher to give much 
thought to the subject-matter content of the course. 

One of the experimental approaches to the teaching of the 
social sciences is the “team approach.” This has taken hold in 
many schools throughout the nation and particularly in Colorado 
and California. There are several ways in which the team approach 
is practiced. Under one system, two or three teachers are assigned 
to large groups of 100 to 150 students in courses such as United 
States History or Senior Problems. They generally meet three 
such groups each day. The work is planned by the team and dif- 
ferent members of the team take over the class on various days or 
even at different times during the one class period. Thus, the team 
teachers meet three classes instead of five or six classes a day. The 
weekly program of a typical team teacher under this plan looks 
something like the following: 


I II III IV Vv VI 
Mon. Group Group Group prep prep prep 
Tues. Group Group Group prep prep prep 
Thurs. Group Group Group prep prep prep 
Fri. Group Group Group prep prep prep 
Wed. Group Group Group prep prep prep 


Sometimes the teachers decide to break up the large group into 
smaller groups for discussion, reports or research purposes. The 
group instructor directs the students in their reading and in their 
work on class projects. He may take them to the library, conduct 
discussions, or he may even take them on field trips. 
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A second approach to team teaching is to have two or three 
teachers meet with large groups three time a week and then split 
them into smaller groups for meetings with one teacher twice a 
week. 

The weekly program of teachers under this system would look 
something like this: 


I II Ill IV Vv VI 
Mon. group group group prep. prep. prep. 
Tues. sec. sec. sec. prep. prep. prep. 
Wed. group group group prep. prep. prep. 
Thurs. sec. sec. sec. prep. prep. prep. 
Fri. group group group prep. prep. prep. 


During the large-group meetings the topics are presented, most- 
ly in lecture-discussion form. The section meetings are devoted to 
further discussion of that material or to investigation, reading, oral 
reporis, and library work. This approach still retains the ad- 
vantages of small group discussion and yet has some of the good 
points of large group meetings. 

There are a great many variations of the team approach. Some 
schools have a two-hour period for the large groups for two or 
three days a week and one-hour smaller discussion sections two 
days a week. This involves administrative problems in scheduling, 
but in large schools it has been practiced quite successfully. Al- 
though there are several different approaches to team teaching all 
have the same fundamental feature. They all reduce the number 
of classes of the team teachers in order to enable them to devote 
more time for organization of subject matter and the preparation 
of teaching materials. 

Those who are “sold” on the team approach point to the fact 
that it is more efficient. A few team teachers can handle many 
students. Although a team of two or three meets, at most, only 
three classes a day the number of students each teacher contacts 
is greater than it is under the normal five-period day with 25 to 
30 students in a class for each teacher . Administratively, it has 
the advantage of costing less to teach more students. 

From the standpoint of equipment, the team approach is also 
more efficient and less expensive. One of the most valuable pieces 
of equipment in this approach is the View Graph. This can be 
used in large groups throughout the day. One piece of equipment 
meets the needs of 400 to 800 students. Under the traditional set- 
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up only one teacher with 25 to 30 students could use it for each 
period of the day, or a total of 150 to 180 students. The same is 
true with the various projectors, the recording equipment, etc. 
Fewer items of expensive equipment are needed under the team 
approach. 

One other innovation in this system is the teacher-assistant. 
This is a non-certificated employee who does all the chores con- 
nected with roll-taking, record-keeping, gathering supplies and 
material, grading objective tests, etc. This frees the team teachers 
from all routine duties and gives them a chance to concentrate on 
teaching. 

There are several by-products of the team approach. First, it 
eliminates almost entirely the “busy work” of the traditional social 
science class. The large groups meet to learn subject-matter, and 
the small section groups are busy studying and gather information. 
It has been the observation of this writer that in the team approach 
there is little or no interference for administrative or activity 
routine. If the social sciences can bring subject-matter back into 
the classroom by the team approach, this method will merit the 
commendation of all people. 

Another by-product of this approach is the improvement in the 
calibre of teaching. Or at least so it appears in this early stage 
of its operation. The team teachers work together to give their 
best. Each acts as a stimulus to the other. They work together 
on the entire course from the beginning planning stage to its pres- 
entation and completion. Furthermore, in a large group situa- 
tion the teacher does not dare appear before the class without 
thorough preparation. There can be no waste of time, no lack 
of planning. The writer has observed team teachers in action 
and has gone over their plans with them. He is convinced that 
this approach lifts the teacher out of the rut of monotonous, rou- 
tine-like teaching and into the more challenging techniques. Two 
or three minds, exchanging ideas on subject matter and techniques, 
are better than one. Of course, it goes without saying, that every 
member of the team must be thoroughly trained in subject-matter. 
There is no room for the mediocre here. The idea that “anybody 
can teach history,” still too commonly held by principals and 
superintendents, must be discarded. 

Team teachers say that this approach gives them some breath- 
ing spells and time to prepare for their classes. More than that, 
they point to the fact that large group meetings have almost elimi- 
nated the discipline problem. There is a psychology in large class 
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meetings that lends a dignity and a feeling of mass-interest which 
rubs off on the individual members of the group. The fact that 
there are two or three teachers in the room also helps maintain 
discipline. 

The team approach is still in its embryonic stage. There are 
still many things that need to be ironed out. There is still no way 
of telling whether the results are better than under the traditional 
system. Only time and testing will tell. Of course, the team 
teachers are enthusiastic. They should be since it reduces their 
teaching load. Principals are enthusiastic because it cuts the cost 
of teaching. But, as one teacher not in the program, remarked: 
“What is the effect on the students?” How close is the contact of 
the team teachers with the individual students? Is the individual 
student just one of a large mass or is he an individual with peculiar 
problems, differing interests, differing abilities? How well can these 
differences be recognized and handled under the large-group plan? 
Will the student feel as free to come to the teacher for help and 
guidance, and will the team teachers feel that individual responsi- 
bility toward individual students that they had under the traditional 
classroom situation? 

There are other cautions that must be mentioned. First, there 
is the danger that the team teachers will stop growing and stop 
preparing after the first year or so. They get their material or 
“lectures” prepared and they expect to use this same material year 
in and year out. In other words, there is danger that the team 
teachers will lose their enthusiasm and try to live “on their laurels,” 
after the plan has proven its worth. There is the further danger 
that this system will bring to the high school level the old college 
large-section lecture, small-section discussion method. Such a result 
would be unfortunate. The good old “discussion technique” and 
the “socialized recitation” are still the best for high school teach- 
ing. The democratic exchange of ideas, of give and take, of modi- 
fying and adjusting viewpoints, is still a very important function 
of the schools of America and especially of the social science 
classes. 

Team teaching will spread. It has its appeal and certainly its 
advantages. However, we must recognize its limitations and its 
weaknesses. We must not stop our search for new techniques that 
will enable the social science teacher to fulfill his obligation to train 
young people for good citizenship in our democracy. It would be 
just as much a mistake to accept blindly the team approach as it 
would be to continue undisturbed our present system. 
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HE fortuitous conjunction of the American birth rate and 

Russian scientific achievements has prompted demands that we 
have both more and better schools. Perhaps one day courses in the 
history of education will grant equal credit to the curricula con- 
tributions of a number of anonymous Russian scientists, Caleb 
Wiley, Horace Mann and Admiral Hyman Rickover. 

The sciences and mathematics have gathered the first fruits in 
the flowering of public concern over quality education in a space 
age. Indeed, there is an embarassment of riches for the teachers 
of those subjects when it comes to making use of the numerous 
scholarships and fellowships which are being thrust upon them. 
It would appear that all but the misanthrope and the henpecked 
can find summer school seminar grants. 

It is unlikely that comparable opportunities will come the way 
of teachers in the Social Studies unless the public becomes equally 
concerned with the motives of men who fire these missiles. Perhaps 
teachers of history will one day be treasured when the remnants 
of humanity are picking up the pieces and there is a need to explain 
the causes of the catastrophe. 

At present, the teaching of history has derived some peripheral 
benefit in that our secondary schools are being called upon for 
courses of study qualitatively equal to those being introduced in 
the sciences. Teachers are hastily and gratefully scrounging for 
the crumbs from the groaning sideboard of their scientific brothers 
and are now beguiling the children of the taxpayers with “en- 
richment,” “honors classes,” etc. In your community a program 
of this nature may run under different colors, but its basic purpose 
is to teach more and better and deeper. Even students in the ele- 
mentary schools are learning the rudiments of French and Span- 
ish when there is still some question whether their older brothers 
and sister in the secondary schools are familiar with the funda- 
mentals of English. Perhaps there is some advantage in being 
rudimentary in two languages. It does make for more, albeit 
less disciplined, conversation. 

In any event, as a teacher of “enriched” courses, I have no 
complaint. The spirit of the times has permitted me to have 
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selected groups in World and European history, to teach all of 
Plutarch’s Lives to bright 9th graders, and to give semester courses 
in the history of Russia to seniors. I assume that my students have 
valued these opportunities. I do know that I have never learned 
nor enjoyed myself more in a dozen years of teaching. 

All is not beer and skittles. The preparations can be burden- 
some, sufficient to make one wonder why week-ends seem to be 
enjoyed only by the teacher in the next room. However, the extra 
preparations are worthwhile when one is paid in the coin of bright, 
attentive students. 

Unfortunately, there are a number of problems which must be 
resolved before teacher preparations and student eagerness can 
successfully blend. Not all can be mentioned at this time but 
several of the more noteworthy can be touched upon in terms of 
possible areas of frustration to the anxious teacher. 


1. Administrative Understanding 


It is imperative at the outset that there be a realization by the 
school administrators of the work rerquired for teaching such 
courses. Several years must pass before even the experienced teach- 
er can do the effective job he would like to do. It is therefore 
necessary that his program be lightened so that he can give such 
classes the attention they deserve. Too many preparations may 
mean few good preparations. This is particularly true when a 
school first initiates such a program and there is the necessity of 
selecting material. Enriched courses may be good public relations 
but they must be good enriched courses. 


2. Grading 

It is a common observation that no teacher can seriously defend 
the certainty of his grades as a mirror of student mastery of ma- 
terial. Numbers and letters are only subjective at best. The grad- 
ing problem is exacerbated in advanced classes. Should a student's 
grade be determined by a yardstick measuring the higher quality 
of material or should the teacher give first thought to the marks 
the students might have secured in a regular academic class? It 
might be argued that selected students should be able to maintain 
high grades even with more difficult material and more involved 
examinations. However, one can expect that the students will 
distribute themselves on a marking curve which can only mean that 
a substantial number will receive grades lower than they have here- 
tofore received. Their chagrin at learning that their friends in 
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other classes have received higher marks with less effort will be a 
source of discontent. Top notch students are usually competitive 
and the mark is their standard of value. It is therefore only proper 
that a floor be placed on grades so that each good student is as- 
sured a minimum of 85 for a marking period if he makes a proper 
effort. This assumes that only qualified students have been pre- 
mitted into the class. 

Another facet of the grading problem revolves about the ulti- 
mate use to which grades are put—admittance to college. Are 
schools of higher education willing to inflate grade values for 
honor students? Despite constant reassurance, good students fear 
that the lower grades often associated with advanced classes may 
prevent them from being admitted to superior colleges. They fear 
that despite notations on one’s records admissions officers are not 
psychologically prepared to understand that an 85 in one course 
would be equivalent to a 90 in another. This problem becomes 
more acute with each senior class as students face increasingly 
stifler competition with ever-larger graduating classes. 

A comparatively minor aspect of this problem is admittance to 
national academic honor groups. Theoretically, bright students 
should experience little difficulty in maintaining the proper aver- 
age. Unless a minimum grade is established for honors students, 
honors teachers, who may forget that their pupils may be doing 
extra work in a number of enriched classes, will establish un- 
realistic standards which can never be realized in performance. 
A low grade in one honors class may be forgiven by a student, but 
nothing can undermine the tone of an honors class than the realiza- 
tion that they are jeopardizing their eligibility for academic prestige 
by partaking of too much “enwretchment.” 

Marking poses a problem even for those teachers who wish to 
give a student every possible consideration. However, grading in 
advanced classes calls for new measuring rods. Students are judged 
not only by formalized examinations, but by individual readings, 
extensive writing on selected topics, and articulation in class dis- 
cussions. The emphasis is upon individual work. How can one 
judge fairly the learning experience of each student? An exami- 
nation from the text is of little use as a guide unless the teacher 
calls upon minute details and footnotes in order to make certain 
that the examination will be sufficiently difficult so that relatively 
few students will escape unscathed. Therefore, marks should not 
be an automatic collection of numbers but the teacher’s judgment 
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of the total—and often intangible learning attained by each indi- 4. 
vidual. 
3. Over-Enrichment ~ 
Grades are the keys to entering an honors group, but it is an _ 
unreliable means of selecting those who should be permitted to ate 
enter. In the lower grades there is the danger that students will re- cla 
ceive undeservedly high grades in Social Studies classes because of wh 
their amiability, adjustment, memorization, ability to draw, effort, mn 
etc. On the secondary school level grades are more likely to be pe 
given in terms of quality of output. Enriched work calls for in- igt 
dividual skills which may have been rarely employed in the lower pe 
grades. Thus, many students suffer when they do not have the em 
basic mental tools to compete with students of equal eagerness WwW 
but greater ability. The result may be unhappy students and ah 
parents and a harassed teacher fleeing to the Guidance depart- do 
ment for evidence to bolster his conclusion that the student “does te 
not have it.” The necessity of dropping a student often becomes the 
a social as well as an academic tragedy . A certain esprit de corps A 
(snobbery, if you will) attaches itself to those who are academically in 
gifted. Enriched students have a tendency to flaunt their programs tez 
in a manner equally fervent, though less obvious, as the athletes ws 
flaunt their varsity letters. To be transferred from such a group 
is viewed as a failure in the eyes of one’s friends. Therefore, un- 5. 
less it is clear that no purpose would be served in having a student 
remain, the conscientious student who is not on a par with the scl 
others should be permitted to remain until the end of the course. ag 
It is possible for a student to do poorly in an honors class even Ci 
though he may have both ability and desire. A student who is ste 
bright in Social Studies is usually gifted in a number of other sub- go 
jects as well. Each department with an honors section clamors on 
for those who have attained excellent records. The result may fu 
sometimes be unhappy if the student spreads himself too thin at- co 
tempting to master too many subjects in depth. The student spends stu 
the school year rushing from one hole in the academic dike to an- di 
other until there is the possibility that he may be drowned in the ca 
sea of material he is supposed to absorb. A perceptive teacher 
should recognize that a student may be gifted in his own subject 6. 
but that there are other priorities from which the student must 
choose. Few students in a heavy honors program can expect to ri 
do first-rank work in a number of honors courses taken at the th 
same time. 
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4. Homework 


An honors class should avoid the grind of daily homework. 
Bright students should normally be able to grasp run-of-the-mill 
material without pressure. Checking and grading nightly assign- 
ments, so often a bureaucratic endeavor to satsify oneself that 
students are pursuing their studies, is somewhat childish in such 
classes. Unfortunately, this is not readily obvious to younger people 
who have been accustomed to close supervision in the past. An 
absence of daily checking creates a belief that this laissez-faire 
permits them to postpone assignments. Syllabus material may be 
ignored and both teacher and student may float blissfully unaware 
of the gaps in basic information. This is particularly true when 
emphasis is placed upon term papers, research projects, essays, etc. 
While the greatest single virtue of an honors class should be to 
stimulate the student to do outside reading, this should not be 
done at the expense of the common core of subject matter. The 
text should continue to furnish the nexus of the course, though 
the class may prefer to take excursions into American Heritage. 
A good library is of great importance, but library reading alone 
should not become the only firm requirement. For that matter, 
teachers should be warned that college-type lectures should not be 
used to replace either the textbook or the library. 


5. Outside Activities 

Teachers should be imaginative enough, particularly if the 
school is located near a large city, ts make full use of outside 
agencies. My school, Fox Lane High School, is near New York 
City. This has permitted us to take our students to museums and 
stock exchanges, foreign films and plays. We are also blessed with 
good newspapers which are invaluable in teaching current history 
on a daily basis if desired. For schools not so fortunately located 
funds should be set aside to secure lectures from nearby colleges, 
consulates, week-end trips may be planned. In the estimation of 
students these are bonuses which more than compensate for the more 
difficult work they must do. The use of outside cultural agencies 
can do much to boost student morale. 


6. Parents 


Assuming that teachers, students, and administrators have ar- 
rived happily at an understanding of objectives and materials, 
there is still one important group which requires pacification. 
Parents can frustrate the objectives of even the best laid honors 
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plans by lack of understanding. Parents as a group often seem 
to be even more competitive than their children. Anxious as many 
are about college choices, there are those whose children would be 
better served by remaining in regular classes, but for one reason 
or another they push their children into “prestige” situations. 
They are as concerned about grades as their children, but they are 
more effective in making their complaints heard. Social status, 
comparisons with the Jones children, desire for good colleges for 
their youngsters, often drive parents to actions which would do 
credit to tigers defending their young. It is no cowardly teacher 
who would prefer to miss a meeting with an outraged mother 
whose child is not securing the outstanding grades of yesteryear. 
It may therefore be profitable for a teacher to send to each parent 
at the beginning of the school year an outline of the course and 
a warning of the difficulties which will crop up during the school 
year. A paragraph of explanation at the beginning of the year 
may save hours of time of justification in December. 

When all these problems have been resolved and the number 
of students in your class has been kept at a reasonable level, there 
is now the glimmering of hope that your honors class may possibly 
be a success. 
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The Honors Program in the Social 
Studies 


Jack ABRAMOWITZ 
Syosset High School, Syosset, N. Y. 


KA 


ITH the current impulse toward academic improvement 

fully launched there has developed a movement toward 
the “tracked” or differentiated curriculum. Shop talk in many 
of the secondary schools now centers about the various systems 
of homogeneous groupings and their relative merits. In most 
schools the “tracks” consist of Track One (Honors), Track Two 
(normal academic) , and Track Three (slow, non-academic). Some 
schools have gone so far as to develop a Track Four grouping for 
such special types as the underachievers, reluctant learners, or 
special problem pupils. 

This article will not deal with the very critical problem of the 
slow and normal groupings except to point out that a close look 
at the latter area is very much needed. Between the great atten- 
tion given to slow learner, non-academic groups, and the growing 
community demand for more concentration on top level achieve- 
ment students, we are in some danger of abandoning the great 
majority of pupils who fall between the two poles of education. 
At a future date this writer hopes to take up the very real problem 
of curriculum revision for the normal achievers. 

For the moment I should like to deal with the problem that 
exists in the area of the Honors program in many of our high 
schools. In our haste to meet the demand for special attention to 
above average pupils we have instituted all sorts of Honors classes 
and programs. In many instances we have pointed to these as 
proof of our meeting the demands of the times. Yet there persists 
strong doubts regarding the programs initiated and there are wide 
differences of opinion concerning the sort of programs that ought 
properly to be called Honors programs. 

It seems to me that a key to the problems accruing about the 
burgeoning Honors programs has been our failure to define the 
purposes for which the program was established. In far too many 
cases the Honors program has been handled in a manner that is 
more suggestive of a desire to placate public demand than any- 
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thing else. I should like to suggest six basic purposes of the 
Honors program in the field of the Social Studies: 
1. To provide enrichment in the area of the Social Studies. 
2. To acquaint advanced students with the materials and the methods of 
the various disciplines of the Social Studies. 
$. To spur creativity in the subject matter area. 
4. To train pupils to see the interrelationships of the disciplines of knowl- 
edge. 
5. To “tone up” the acadamic spirit of the entire school. 


6. To introduce young intellectuals to the concept of the world community 
of scholarship. 


I have deliberately omitted such obvious purposes as training 
for citizenship, learning the tool subjects of knowledge, etc., be- 
cause I regard such purposes to be true for all groups and not 
specially directed toward a group of Honors students. 

The provision for enrichment in the Social Studies would seem 
to be implicit in any statement of purposes of an Honors program. 
But it all comes down to what we mean by enrichment. How 
often is it taken to mean the heaping on of excessive amounts of 
useless homework in order to impress the student with the “dif- 
ficult” nature of the work he is doing? How often is enrichment 
taken to mean copious note taking or reports taken verbatim from 
encyclopedias? How often does enrichment boil down to seating 
large numbers of bright students in the “little theatre” room where 
they are subjected to the lecture type lesson. To add insult to 
injury they are assured that such lectures are “College Type” 
courses. Well might they be since some of the “lecturers” are 
reading back the notes they took in their own college courses. 

Enrichment ought not to mean assigning the class a difficult 
text, usually on the college level, and assuming that covering the 
text will answer the need for enrichment. In the enrichment courses 
the classes ought to be pursuing information in a wide variety 
of sources. It ought to mean an end to allusion to great men, 
great ideas, and great movements, and an actual coming to grips 
with such matters by reading the original sources in whole or in 
part. Enrichment ought to mean leaving the restricted path of the 
textbook and seeking more intimate paths to knowledge. Students 
in an Honors program must be encouraged to collect and use their 
own library of materials and in this area the profusion of materials 
readily available in paperback editions can serve as the main source 
of enrichment. In addition, journals, novels, book reviews, news- 
paper stories, TV programs, plays, biographies, essays, and a great 
variety of other sources can provide the means of enrichment. 
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In the process of working with these enrichment materials 
the Honors student must receive the assistance of his teacher 
on the materials and methods of the disciplines of the Social 
Studies. Here the task of the Honors program is to instruct 
in the method of doing research on a level compatible with pupil 
age and abilities. The students ought to learn the function of 
research as an integral part of the learning process. Note taking, 
outlining, and the preparation of annotated bibliographies must 
be understood as part of the dynamics of creative effort, not as the 
grubbing activity of collectors of trivia. Here the task of the 
teacher is to demonstrate the use of the tools of research; the 
library, the special journals, the Dictionary of American Biography, 
the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, the location of newspaper 
stories in the New York Times Index, the use of microfilm availa- 
ble in the central library in town. The organization of materials 
is taught as a part of the creative process, not as some priestly rite 
to be divulged only to the initiated. The footnote, which looms so 
large on the horizons of some Honors programs, becomes a guide 
to creative scholarship, not a passport to pedantry. 

Why this constant harping on creativity? Is there a tie between 
creativity and the Honors program? Let us take as an example the 
assignment of term papers since this is common to almost all 
Honors classes. 

All too often we tend to misinterpret the function of the Honors 
term paper in our high schools. We often regard it as being on 
a par with the types of papers required in graduate school his- 
toriography courses. This is an error in two ways: first, it seeks 
to train students in a professional skill they neither need nor 
want, and, second, it frequently takes a pupil who’s burning with 
the desire to do creative work and saddles him with dull, laborious 
tasks that we hope will “train” his mind. 

These young people come to us filled with enthusiasm for the 
subject and flushed with pride at being in a select group. They 
look forward to new things to do and new ideas to be explored. 
The natural egotism of the intellectual makes them look ahead 
to some type of creative action. What will be their response when 
they learn they are to prepare a thoroughly documented, foot- 
noted, bibliographically annotated, paper on “The number of 
Senators involved in the assassination of Caesar,” or, conversely, 
some immense study like “Parliamentary Government.” ‘Topics of 
this nature illustrate the lack of understandng we have of the 
creative nature of the term paper. 
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Would not the purposes of scholarship be better served by term 
papers on such topics as: “Poems of protest in 19th century Eng- 
land,” “Galileo and the Inquisition,” “The effects of New World 
goals on the economy of Spain,” or “Some Spanish views of the 
Spanish-American War”? I might note in passing that one of the 
very finest papers I ever received in an Honors class was a study of 
the ideas of Transcendentalism done by a fifteen year old student. 

In term papers where the emphasis is on the creative act the 
problem of footnoting takes its proper place and proportion. It 
serves as a guide to the creative end. At a time when professional 
historians are moving away from the deadly array of serried ranks 
of footnotes it seems unforgivable that many of our Honors classes 
exhaust themselves upon the details of the ibid., op. cit., loc. cit., 
and other symbols of our trade. 

In the process of working in an enriched and creative fashion 
the Honors student must explore knowledge across the formal 
subject matter boundaries. The World History class dealing with 
the Renaissance period ought to be led to explore the fields of art, 
science, and philosophy. The American History class in dealing 
with the Populist movement ought to look into the writings of 
Hamlin Garland, and the economic views of Harvey Coin as well 
as the biographies of such unforgettable characters as “Stump” 
Ashby, “Cyclone” Davis, “Sockless Jerry” Simpson, and Mary 
Elizabeth Lease. 

In the Honors class the attack upon knowledge ought to be 
many sided. Literature, critical essays, pholosophical writings, 
the thoughts of Mr. Dooley, the notebooks of da Vinci, the archi- 
tectural views of Frank Lloyd Wright, and the homespun observa- 
tions of Langston Hughes’s character Jess Semple are all part of the 
course of study. I do not conceive of the Honors class as a politely 
attentive group of young people intent upon “covering the text” 
before the end of the year. I see such a class alive with intellectual 
challenge, shooting off sparks in the confrontation of opposing 
views, exhibiting emotionalism in defense of a vital concept, and 
possessing a general sense of moving steadily into new areas of 
thought. I would hope that in such a class no pupil would ever 
ask, “Does spelling count?” ‘To the Honors student operating in 
a genuine Honors atmosphere all elements of scholarship would 
count at all times for their interconnection would be as clear to 
the pupil as they are to the teacher. 

Honors classes that operate in such a manner can have a far 
greater function than the intellectual stimulation of their own 
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members. When such classes are employed with daring and imagi- 
nation they tend to lift the academic outlook of the entire school 
population. Special programs are prepared by the Honors classes, 
special exhibits and displays are entrusted to their care and special 
awards and commendations for academic and intellectual leader- 
ship are made a part of the school program. Young people can be 
led to admire intellect and to try to emulate those who are being 
accorded prestige and recognition by the school. The big lag in 
giving prestige and status to our young intellectuals is the inability 
of the faculty and administration to perceive that winning a 
scholarship is really as important as scoring a touchdown. 

But, we may ask, how important is recognition to the young 
intellectual? Here we must come to grips with a crucial problem in 
working out an Honors program. We must see the problem of 
many of these students in terms of their potential membership in 
the world community of scholarship. 

The world of scholarship does not usually offer the rewards 
commonly associated with success in the modern world. Then 
where do the rewards of scholarship lie? I believe that intellectual 
egotism is the strongest element in the many forces that impel 
individuals toward academic effort. Where is the feeling that can 
compare with knowing that you are one of a very small group 
that sees more, feels more, and understands more than the vast 
majority of mankind? This feeling is at the very core of intel- 
lectualism. In fact, it is the distortion of this need for constant 
assurance that they are set apart from ordinary man that leads 
some bright students down the dismal path to intellectual arrogance. 
If the young intellectual is to be made aware of his great gifts it is 
clear he must be led to view these gifts in a socially desirable 
perspective. 

The Honors student must find an intellectual home in the 
school and the school must make provision for the special prob- 
lems of this group. Intellectuals of all ages are individuals torn 
between the assurance of attained knowledge and the despair of 
recognizing the limitations of their individual scholarship. These 
who teach Honors classes will recognize the “up and down” 
character of many of the pupils. They feel more than they can 
express and they see more than they can yet understand. They 
ride the mad seesaw of intellectual emotionalism in their ac- 
ceptance and rejection of ideas and ideologies. Behind the easy 
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assurance that seems to characterize them as a group there lies 
the wide area of nagging, persistent doubt. The task of the 
Honors class is to clarify for our young intellectuals this aspect of 
their lives and to teach them to live with it and to grow while living 
with it. 
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KA 
INTRODUCTION 

OCIAL SCIENCE instruction is notorious for its multiplicity 
Sor objectives and the vagueness of relationship between objec- 
tives and the actual instruction carried out to achieve them. In 
the last sixty years there have been at least five major efforts to 
order the field and provide guidelines for a defensible social studies 
program. Investigators attempting to rationalize this field have 
generally begun with the question: “What should the social studies 
be?” In this paper we shall try a different tact: an intuitive cate- 
gorization of approaches now commonly observed in practice or 
described in the literature and an analysis of some general elements 
of approach by which different social studies programs may be 
more systematically distinguished. 

First, a note of caution. This process of categorizing or stereo- 
typing approaches runs the risk of considerable distortion and error. 
We feel the effort worthwhile, however, if only it provokes other 
curriculum workers to seek greater clarification of essential elements 
that actually relate particular social studies programs to the general 
objectives toward which such programs strive. 

The categories we shall discuss are: the wisdom approach, the 
social science disciplines approach, the harmonist approach, the 
great image approach, the jurisprudential approach, and the civic 
action approach. Although there is some deliberate effort at 
caricaturization we are concerned that each approach get reasonably 
fair treatment. 


APPROACHES 

(1) The Wisdom Approach 

The wisdom approach is concerned mainly with the transmission 
of established knowledge in the social sciences. The essential 
justification of this approach is a vague but simple prediction: 
knowledge is good because it leads to understanding and wisdom. 
When one questions more deeply which segments of this large 
body of available knowledge will make the greatest contribution 
to wisdom, we are generally told that all knowledge is important— 
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one shows wisdom by referring back to a “total historical picture.” 
The rather astonished questioner might exclaim, “How can you 
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teach all history?” The answer is already in the curriculum. 
Not only is all history taught, it is often taught in one year under 
the rather inclusive title “world history.” The method of scholarship 
by which this feat can be carried out depends on two principles: 
the materials must be dealt with on an extremely high level of 
abstraction; and no more than a single interpretation of events 
can be treated. 

Although there is little evidence that the accumulation of 
historical, or any social science information in a high school setting 
has a permanent effect upon the student’s later thinking, proponents 
of the wisdom approach continue to assert that the knowledge is, 
in fact, applied at some later undetermined time “when it is 
needed.” The question may be asked: When will this time come? 
Elementary school teachers will often assert that it comes in high 
school. High school teachers say it will come in college. Teachers 
of the survey course in college say it is needed in graduate school. 
From one point of view this set of answers is quite reasonable: 
the wisdom approach is most valuable for students who will 
eventually become professional scholars. 

There are, of course, some conditions which tend to cast doubt 
on the notion that the general accumulation of social science 
knowledge will make the student wiser in his later approach to 
political and social issues. First, the conditions in which such 
knowledge is learned differ so markedly from the conditions under 
which it might later be used, that the student may not know when 
to apply particular items of knowledge. That is, the student may 
need training in the application of this knowledge as well as 
prodding to accumulate the knowledge in the first place. Train- 
ing in application is rarely carried out, however, since the wisdom 
teacher is frantically working to cover all the ground necessary for 
the student to see the total historical picture. A second problem 
is that the time between initial learning and potential application is 
often so great that the major effects of such learning may be washed 
away before there is any chance at application. <A third difficulty 
relates to the problem of deciding exactly what to teach. Simply 
making the general assumption that historical or sociological 
knowledge may some day be useful in interpreting one’s society 
offers no criteria for selecting content. As noted above, when 
faced with this problem the wisdom teacher often solves it by treat- 
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ing tremendous areas of content in a swift and superficial way, the 
superficiality being defended on the grounds that memorization is 
preliminary to application, which will take place somewhere else 
at some other time. 

In summary, the wisdom approach tends to deal mainly with a 
broad base of factual knowledge, usually history. It tends to 
avoid discussion of the research methods in the social science dis- 
ciplines from which this content originates. For its justification 
it talks either about broad general objectives such as “teaching a 
sense of history,” or about very specific goals, such as the major 
points of the Missouri Compromise. It is based on the assumption 
that knowledge promotes wisdom and sets up fairly arbitrary stan- 
dards regarding exactly what knowledge will, in fact, fulfill this 
function. 


(2) The Social Science Disciplines Approach 

The disciplines approach is mainly concerned with the proof 
process by which valid pictures of man and society are painted, 
and with the explanation of historical or sociological events through 
the identification of a particular constellation of antecedent con- 
ditions in society. 

In teaching the student this approach, the methods of scholarship 
and the analytical concepts by which one arrives at such explana- 
tions are fully as important as the findings themselves. The central 
purpose of existing knowledge, both factual and theoretical, is to 
discover new problems which might fruitfully be investigated. In 
this approach there is respect for a tradition of scholarship, but 
not unquestioning adherence to the products of scholarship, as 
tends to be the case with the wisdom approach. 

In teaching the social sciences as disciplines, the instructional 
procedures are generally patterned after natural science teaching. 
Methods of observing and recording important events, as well as 
the use of theoretical tools for the interpretation of these events 
are emphasized fully as much as knowledge of currently available 
findings. A laboratory is necesarily involved. At the present 
time this approach is used most comonly at the university graduate 
level. 

Many simple skills of scholarship are, however, often taught, 
as early as the elementary school. In fact, the term “skills” is com- 
mon in the social studies to describe elementary mechanics of 
scholarship. It should also be noted, that the research skills taught 
on the high school level are almost exclusively limited to the 
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analysis of documents, the behavioral sciences with their use of 
direct observation and quantitative inference being pretty well 
excluded. 
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(3) The Harmonist Approach 


In contrast to the wisdom approach, the harmonist approach 
does not focus as much upon historical or social science content, 
but rather upon the learner. It is mainly concerned that the learner 
“grow” with a minimum of frustration. Growth is usually de- 
fined in social terms, probably best summarized by the term “living 
together.” 

In the harmonist approach there is emphasis upon cooperation, 
group work, pupil-teacher planning, “democracy in the classroom.” 
There are strong sanctions against any kind of aggression or com- 
petition. The spirit of the classroom is equality and friendship. 

It is hazardous to assume that, because the harmonist teacher 
emphasizes the importance of the immediate social situation in the 
classroom, he does not treat traditional historical content. He 
often treats much the same content as the wisdom teacher. The 
content, however, in contrast to the wisdom aproach, has immediate 
utility in the classroom as well as later in life. It is used to illus- 
strate good and evil. Evil is represented as competitive greed. 
Good is represented as cooperative planning and group solidarity. 
It deals explicitly with values. Each historical incident carries 
a message: Columbus and his men worked together and found 
a new world; Washington and his men worked together and won 
a war, etc. There is obviously an explicit principle of content 
selection and emphasis here. Certain historical situations are 
clearly more appropriate for teaching a harmonistic value system. 
Some teachers and schools have mixed in or substituted life adjust- 
ment content for the historical content. In these cases, harmonistic 
values are taught directly through personality analysis, rather than 
through the use of historical analogy. The essential ingredient of 
the approach is the same, however: teaching a doctrine and method 
by which to achieve harmonistic human relationships. 


(4) The Image of Greatness Approach 


The central objective of the great image approach is to provide 
young people with inspiring symbols which dramatically present 
basic human problems and the particular cultural solutions of our 
own society. These symbols can then bind the culture together 
by suggesting that the problems of socialization and survival have 
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a uniquely appropriate solution: that solution found in our own 
culture. Thus the image of greatness approach focuses upon the 
problem of cultural integration, as does the harmonist approach, 
but finds a different solution. While the harmonist indoctrinates 
the child with the values of mutual love and tolerance, which are 
to be translated into action in the immediate classroom situation, 
the great image approach projects the child into historical problem 
situations, and leads him to historical solutions—whether these 
solutions involve harmony or war.! The content of the great 
image approach is essentially dramatic narrative history to provide 
a national image consistent with the values, ideals, and aspirations 
of our culture. The ultimate objective of the great image approach 
is to make the student see and feel a sense of historical reality 
which somehow binds him with his fellow compatriots. In contrast 
to the wisdom approach, the image of greatness conception of 
history is narrative and concrete, rather than analytical and inter- 
pretive. 

Before scientific history became established as a discipline, the 
concept of history as great literature was very close to the great 
image ideal. Many formal courses in history were undoubtedly in- 
troduced into school curricula with the great image spirit in mind. 
Modern historians have, however, moved in the direction of 
“objectivity” and interpretation (the “new history’) which has 
had an erosive affect on the great image conception. 


(5) The Jurisprudential Approach 


Of the four approaches discussed above, the wisdom and disci- 
pline approaches are more concerned with the validation or exis- 
tence of accurate factual knowledge, and generally less concerned 
with value judgments. The harmonistic and great image ap- 
proaches are heavily laden with emotive content, being less con- 
cerned with the validity and accuracy of content than with the 
value judgments such content might support. 

The jurisprudential approach makes a deliberate effort to bridge 
the gap between knowledge and value. It presumably teaches 
the student to deal with disputes arising out of the value one places 
on his own definition of personal liberty, and the restrictions on this 
freedom imposed by law and governmental power. As the juris- 
prudential teacher sees it, the underlying problem behind the 
settling of such disputes is that man must judge what is good for 
man. To circumvent this difficulty a system of law is created which 
somehow stands “above men,” a system commonly labeled con- 
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stitutionalism. Underlying the concept of constitutionalism is 
the belief that through the use of reason, men of good will can 
transcend the petty interests of individuals and private groups. 
This faith in reason as a method of controlling controversy is the 
spirit underlying what we are here calling the jurisprudential 
approach. 

Three ingredients are common to this approach: the initial focus 
upon a disputed normative claim; the use of carefully defined in- 
tellectual procedures by which evidence must be reviewed and 
weighed before decisions involving personal freedom can be made; 
and training in the use of persuasive argumentation as well as 
disciplined reason to deal with political problems. 

The positive element that lies behind the jurisprudential con- 
centration on the disintegrative forces in society is, of course, the 
protection of individual liberty. Contemporary as well as histori- 
cal situations may be chosen to illustrate the basic dilemmas 
created by society’s attempt to maximize individual liberty while 
at the same time maintaining a level of equality consistent with an 
acceptable standard of human dignity. 

This concern with dilemmas that plague man in his effort to 
live peacefully with himself and his fellow men is based on a num- 
ber of assumptions about the nature of man and society. It as- 
sumes that there are inevitable conflicts of interest competing with- 
in the individual, conflicts of interest among groups within society, 
conflict of interest among societies. It assumes that these conflicts 
are built into the nature of man. The danger of these assumptions 
is obvious. Conflicts of interest may not be “inevitable.” The 
governmental procedures set up to deal with these conflicts, pro- 
cedures which the jurisprudential approach values and dwells 
upon, may only be stopgap measures to mark time until man can 
be more fully humanized or civilized. Perhaps education should 
direct itself at this humanizing function, which is exactly what 
the harmonist does. In short, the danger of the jurisprudential 
approach is its conservatism. It is working to conserve an existing 
legal and constitutional system of government, to conserve our 
existing conception of the relationship between reason and emo- 
tion. It structures a specific framework of the world for the stu- 
dent much more so than the wisdom aproach. It tends to be 
pessimistic about man’s capacity to find inner peace within himself 
and outer peace with his society. 

Although quite different in orientation, there is obviously a 
good deal of common ground between the disciplinary approach 
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and the jurisprudential approach. This common area is the use of 
the so-cailed scientific method to analyze and support claims. There 
is, however, a considerable difference. The disciplinary approach 
is concerned with the ordering of valid knowledge within some 
explanatory framework. The purpose is to discover (or create) 
order in nature; to demonstrate that there is a predictable or ra: 
tional order to the social world. A problem occurs in the disci- 
plinary approach when one or more reported events are found to 
contradict an existing theoretical scheme. The jurisprudential ap- 
proach begins with a conflict of interest, a conflict between the 
way two individuals or groups define personal liberty. It is essen- 
tially a conflict in feeling, in attitude, although there is often a 
conflict in the way a particular societal situation is actually described 
because of the distorting influence of personal feelings. 

A disciplinary problem is terminated when new knowledge is 
found to fit an existing order of the world, and existing theory, or 
when an old theory is reconstructed to allow new knowledge to 
fit within its structure. A jurisprudential problem ends only when 
there is a change in attitude: either acceptance of a new defini- 
tion or “right,” or acceptance of the fact that one must abide by 
an alien definition until others can be persuaded to legislate our 
viewpoint. This is not to say that factual knowledge is not needed 
in the analysis and understanding of a jurisprudential problem, 
but the knowledge is directed toward the confirmation of an atti- 
tudinal or moral position, not toward the confirmation of a testable 
hypothesis in a social theory. 


(6) The Civic Action Approach 


Up to this point the approaches discussed have relied heavily 
upon the traditional artifacts of school learning, i.e., classrooms, 
laboratories, books, and documents. In contrast to approaches 
already discussed, however, the civic action approach leaves the- 
classroom and deals directly with the action implications of content 
introduced in the classroom. In the words of Gross: 


A good citizen is not only one who knows and understands what to do 
within the framework of community expectations and tolerances, but one who 
has the integrity and moral courage to carry out his convictions through ap- 
propriate action. Action is not necessarily needed to conform to existing 
community expectations, but action is needed that will result in desirable 
changes in community living consistent with the spiritual and human values 
and goals that have been sought and cherished at an incalculable price of 
human struggle and sacrifice down through the few centuries of American life.2 


Gross goes on to give a number of examples of the civic action 
approach: 
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High school students of the Clover Park Schools, Tacoma, Washington 
helped to organize and conduct a population survey in the fast-growing 
suburban area in order to help local civic leaders with the community 
zoning and expansion program. 

. . Willamette High School students, Eugene, Oregon, in cooperation with 
the State Board of Health, made a survey of sanitary conditions in restaurants, 
motels, and trailer courts in the local area and made a report to the Board of 
Health on conditions as they found them from information collected firsthand.’ 
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The civic action approach has been stimulated by the efforts of such 
groups as the Citizenship Education Project of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Its basic purpose is to combine both knowl- 
edge and action in a training program to develop civic competence. 
It centers both upon the immediate problems of school and com- 
munity, as well as involving students in national, or international 
affairs, through such devices as mock legislative sessions at the 
state capital, or mock U. N. sessions. 


Underlying Elements Which May Distinguish Approaches to Social 
Science Instruction. 

The first part of this paper loosely described a number of ap- 
proaches to social science instruction which we believe are commonly 
observed in classrooms or discussed in the literature. These were 
described as “pure types” or caricatures to emphasize the essential 
qualities of each. 

An additional procedure can come out of such an intuitive 
categorization; the identification of underlying elements which 
may be used to describe any concrete program of instruction. These 
elements tend to get us away from the stereotyping operation in 
which we indulged above. Below are four elements of approach 
which seem useful in analyzing instruction in the social studies: 


1. Necessity of a Total Historical or Chronological Context: To 
what extent is the approach concerned that some complete his- 
torical or chronological picture be presented, or with what we 
might call historical integrity? To what extent is the assumption 
made that certain areas in history cannot be cut apart and pre- 
sented out of a total historical context. On this dimension the 
wisdom and great image approaches are certainly much concerned 
with chronological integrity, with a total picture. The discipli- 
nary approach even within history is less concerned with broad 
fields of historical interpretation than with much more precisely 
defined historical mysteries, e.g. the effect certain mining interests 
had on the Montana Legislature between 1880 and 1900. The 
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jurisprudential approach uses historical knowledge to interpret 
either past or contemporary conflicts in public policy, but not 
necessarily within a national or world historical framework. It 
certainly violates the idea of total historical context. The civic 
action aproach is clearly committed to contemporary issues, although 
not necessarily out of historical context. 

2. Proof Process: To what extent is emphasis placed upon the 
systematic use of evidence to test the validity of existing knowledge 
or to explore new knowledge? 

With respect to this element, clearly the disciplinary approach 
and the jurisprudential approach have much in common, and both 
differ radically from other approaches. The wisdom, harmonistic, 
and great image approaches generally use authority, either the 
teacher or the writer of a text, as sufficient evidence of “truth.” 

3. Utility of Knowledge: To what extent is instruction con- 
cerned that the student find some immediate utility or applica- 
tion of the knowledge or values which have been taught? 

The disciplinary approach shows the least concern for immedi- 
ate utility in what is learned: knowledge is good simply because 
its quest demands exciting intellectual operations. The juris- 
prudential approach, and its logical consequence, the civic action 
approach, both tend to show considerable concern for the immediate 
utility of knowledge in giving direction to policy decisions about 
contemporary political and social issues. 

4. Use of Value Judgments and Emotive Language: To what ex- 
tent is there some effort, either through indoctrination or the 
deliberate use of loaded languages, to deal with values and the 
use of knowledge to support values? 

The great image and harmonistic approaches clearly have in- 
doctrination as their goal. The jurisprudential approach deals 
with the personal values of freedom and fair treatment, but demands 
that the consequences of carrying out specific decisions based on 
these values be explored empirically. The disciplinary and wisdom 
approaches are least concerned with the explicit use of value 


judgments. 


The Gap Between General Objectives and Specific Methods: A 
Note on the Utility of the Broad Approach. 

The process of curriculum analysis and building in the social 
studies has tended to operate on two distinct levels. The general 
objectives level describes such goals as “making good citizens,” 
“teaching students to think critically,” “making the student ap- 
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preciate his cultural heritage.” A second level describes specific 
items of content as well as ways of presenting content, which 
will presumably carry out these general objectives. As we see it, 
there is usually only a vague and unexplained relationship between 
the general objectives and the specific content. From our point of 
view, curriculum rationales rarely answer adequately such ques- 
tions as: Why is American History a more appropriate road to good 
citizenship than learning the major cases in constitutional law? 
Why is learning world history a more appropriate road to critical 
thinking than a course in applied logic or rhetoric? There is 
usually no clear statement of the relationship between the broadest 
and most general of objectives and the items of content selected 
to achieve these objectives. 

Looking at social studies programs in terms of broad approaches, 
we think, forces the curriculum builder to consider difficult ques- 
tions of content selection not ordinarily faced. Defining such an 
approach requires that specific items of content be related to 
specific attitdues, beliefs, or intellectual operations, which in turn 
must be justified by their implication from more general objectives 
of the individual and society. Such definition makes salient 
difficult choices in content, which have long been submerged in 
the field of social studies curriculum development. 

For example, the jurisprudential approach is necessarily less 
concerned with presenting a clear and integrated historical picture 
of one’s culture than the wisdom approach, and is more concerned 
with the justification of value judgments and the validation of 
generalizations which tend to support these value judgments. Skill 
in critical thinking to validate generalizations is inappropriate 
for the wisdom approach; specific methods for teaching students 
how to organize and memorize large segments of chronological 
history are inappropriate for the jurisprudential approach. If 
one is concerned that the student have both a sense of historical 
integrity as well as facility in critically dealing with the classic 
dilemmas of liberty versus order, or liberty versus equality, we 
may need two different approaches at two different times. Or per- 
haps the objectives of these two approaches are, at points, incon- 
sistent with one other, and actually work toward contradictory 
learning outcomes. 

It is our position that progess in the discovery of effective ma- 
terials and methods of presentation in the social studies will begin 
to come when the gap between general objectives and specific 
content is filled by more carefully defined broad approaches. 
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These approaches, when described and rationalized, can then 
lead to explicit hypotheses relating specific programs of instruc- 
tion to the way we want the student to think and act as 
a result of these programs. Such hypotheses are testable. With- 
out greater concern for clear definition of the broad approach or 
broader elements of social science instruction we may be endlessly 
hung up on philosophical arguments over high sounding but vague 
objectives on the one hand or untestable claims about the effec- 
tiveness of specific materials or methods of instruction on the other, 
with no intervening constructs to relate specific method and 
content to general objective. 


*It may be noted that some teachers react against the great image approach 
by debunking symbols of the American past: wars are fought for personal 
greed, territorial expansion led to inhuman treatment of the Indians, etc. 

* Gross, Richard E. and Zelerry, Leslie D., Education Citizens for Democracy. 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1958), p. 399. 

*Gross and Zelerry, op. cit., p. 409. 








